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HOW SHALt WOMEN DRESS t 



Darwin once wrote an article on " Development in Dress/-' 
wisely restricting himself, however, to the study of men's dress. 
This progressive movement, securing the survival of the fittest, 
is attained only in two ways : either in the struggle for existence, 
wherein we must exert our best faculties or die, or by intellect- 
ually preconceiving what is the fittest, and in freedom striving 
for it with the highest faculties of our nature. This latter is duty. 
Development in man's dress took place chiefly under the first 
condition, work forcing him to discard, those fripperies that en- 
cumbered his body and harassed his mind. Neither of the pre- 
scribed conditions has affected woman's dress. She has not faced 
the struggle for existence, nor, save in exceptional cases, will she 
have to face it. Neither has she intellectually preconceived the 
fittest, for herself or her dress, or been able freely to exert her 
faculties for its attainment. But none the less must she work, 
and strive to develop her highest faculties, if only for this, that 
she is the mother of the human race. This is her duty. 

To insure development in woman's dress, it must be placed 
under the second condition of progress, and to that end are 
formulated the requirements of a perfect dress : 1. Freedom of 
movement ; 2. No pressure over any part of the body ; 3. No 
more weight than is necessary for warmth, and both weight and 
warmth equally distributed ; 4. Grace and beauty, with comfort 
and convenience ; 5. Power of quick changeability ; 6. Not de- 
parting too conspicuously from the ordinary dress of the time. 

"Woman's dress not only encumbers her body, and harasses 
her mind, as man's did formerly, but, unregulated by the neces- 
sary conditions of progress, it has proceeded from bad to worse, 
now injuring her body and degrading her mind. Her body is 
injured because fashion is reckless of health, and her mind de- 
graded because its sole aim is to make her outwardly attractive, 
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To insure that freedom without which development under the 
second condition is impossible, we want men's help. Too many 
"vested interests " uphold fashion, and conventional prejudices 
are too strong for us to overcome them single-handed. Dress- 
reform is no novelty. For centuries it has been attempted by 
palliatives, and within our century by radical measures. But in 
the former case the aim was not perceived with sufficient clear- 
ness, in the latter its attainment was not attempted with sufficient 
prudence. In offering palliatives, the radical error in woman's 
dress was overlooked, and only that part was attacked which 
directly caused injury. Stays were attacked, without consider- 
ing that they were only an external bony framework necessary 
for the protection of the body against the weight and pressure 
of petticoats. Then when corsets were removed and petticoats 
were found unendurable, came a second palliative, which said, 
" They must hang from the shoulders, then all will be right." It 
makes me smile to hear women offer this panacea, and see them 
elevate their arms, exclaiming, " When I lift my arms, I lift all 
my petticoats." "What should we say to nature's handiwork, if 
she put muscles on the shoulder to lift and propel the legs? 
Whatever we would say to that, the same must be said to sus- 
pending the leg-covering from the shoulders. Pressure over the 
abdomen is partially removed, certainly, but at the expense of 
chest and spine. Weight is not diminished, for the fact remains 
that the higher we carry weight, the heavier it is. Dr. Bernard 
Both writes : 

" Growing girls and weakly women have sufficient difficulty as it is in 
holding themselves erect while carrying the head, neck, trunk, and other 
extremities, without unnecessarily dragging down the shoulders by the weight 
of the long, heavy skirts. . . . Another great objection to suspending 
the skirts from the shoulders is, that the respiratory movements of the ehest 
are unavoidably impeded." 

Dr. Noble Smith wrote, referring to a pamphlet of mine : 

" The remarks on suspension from the shoulders are very practical. I see 
a great deal of the evil effects of overweighting the spine, the muscles of 
which are weak from wearing corsets. Stooping and lateral curvature are 
the commonest results." 

Dr. Pearse, in his " Modern Dress," writes : 

" The weight of petticoats which is frequently suspended from the shoul- 
ders, is very injurious, and in peoole wlii are not strong compresses the ehest, 
and is very apt to cause curvature of the spine." 
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When asked, " How then do you propose carrying the weight 
of petticoats ? " I reply, "With your permission, I don't propose 
carrying it at all, but to abolish petticoats ; then corsets will abol- 
ish themselves, unless as surgical appliances for adults with an 
abnormal growth of adipose matter. The palliative dress but 
adds to its chief ugliness, which is monotony. The straight up- 
and-down lines of the unmitigated petticoat led to pinchings-in 
and puffings-out and dragglings along the ground, to get some 
graceful lines out of them, and to compensate for the variety 
lost by hiding the legs. The lightness of the divided and taper- 
ing limbs contrasts with the solidity of the trunk, while their 
movements afford constant change. So the eye, deprived of its 
natural satisfaction in the variety of the body, sought it in the 
vagaries of dress. Palliatives in our dress prolong the survival of 
the unnttest. Mrs. Whitehead writes, in her excellent little book 
entitled "What's the Matter?" "Legs argue trousers as much as 
arms argue sleeves." So, if we are accused of imitating men, 
the blame rests with nature for having so improperly imitated 
men in giving us two legs, and not with us, who merely want 
them properly clothed. 

The second dress-reform movement failed because too rashly 
begun. Herbert Spencer thus reiterates the truth of the para- 
ble of the sower : 

"Time after time new ideas are sown and do not germinate ; or, having 
germinated, die for lack of fit environment, before they are at last sown 
under such conditions as to take root and flourish." 

Emerson writes : 

"Many a good experiment, born of good sense and destined to succeed, 
fails only because offensively sudden. I suppose the Parisian milliner, who 
dresses the world from her imperious boudoir, would know how to reconcile 
the bloomer costume to the eye of mankind, and make it triumphant over 
Punch itself, by interposing the just gradations." 

Premising that no "imperious boudoir" is desirable, in Paris 
or elsewhere, we must learn that if dress-reform is to take root 
and nourish, it must not only be born of good sense, but the 
public eye and mind must be educated to secure a fit environ- 
ment for its reception. Imposing any particular form of dress 
would be unwise, because the prevailing taste is so depraved 
that no good could result, and because women should choose for 
themselves what is fittest, resisting external imposition. But to 
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guide their judgment, we give rules for perfect dress by which, 
to test their clothing. More especially should this test be rigor- 
ously applied by those conscientiously striving for reform, as 
any practical " set " now given it will be lastingly felt. Respect- 
ing every article of their attire they should ask, Does it give me 
more freedom ? Does it press anywhere ? Is it as light as pos- 
sible, and as warm as necessary, and are the weight and warmth 
brought equally over my body ? Can I put it on and off quickly ? 
Is it, in form, color, and texture, as beautiful as may be, and as 
comfortable and convenient as can be ? And, lastly, does it so 
approximate to ordinary dress that, by exerting my moral cour- 
age, I can and will face the world with it ? If these questions 
cannot be answered satisfactorily, let them try something else. 

"We must likewise weigh the position and characters of wo- 
men, and, while striving to elevate both, should not ask of them 
more than they are able to perform or endure. Neither should 
we think time expended on reform wasted if but little outward 
effect be observable ; for while we are striving those higher fac- 
ulties will arise, making us worthy to receive what we desire, 
and capable of rightly using any larger measure of freedom we 
may acquire. "Women need character-reform as much as dress- 
reform. Indeed, we are poor creatures, with cramped minds in 
cramped bodies ; and but that physical health leads to mental 
and moral health, dress-reform would hardly be worth gaining. 
Women say to me, " If your dress only became fashionable, we 
would gladly adopt it." This means, if obtainable without the 
smallest effort at self -improvement, or self-conquest, they would 
gladly have it. I devoutly hope that neither this nor any other 
reform will be gained thus. Assuredly this will be the longest, 
most trying, most far-reaching reform that women have yet 
undertaken; but it is the gate through which alone they can 
enter into their own free kingdom of womanhood. 

B. M. King. 



The gravity of the clothes question has impressed a great 
many philosophers who never wasted, nor improved, a moment be- 
fore the mirror; and the subject of woman's dress has a pecul- 
iar fascination, because the sudden, continuous, and extreme 
changes in it are related to no physiobgical fact, and can be 
traced to no known or regular operation of the mind. These 
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changes remain as inscrutable as those in the weather; although 
we have established many and widely separate points of observa- 
tion, reporting to one another by electricity, and can predict the 
coming of a change in dress, and indicate the exact spot of its 
origin, we cannot prevent it, and we are as far as ever from 
ability to account for it. It is like other epidemics, which pre- 
vail, and attack a whole nation against the will of every indi- 
vidual in the nation. For it is a curious psychological fact 
that the will of woman has nothing to do with the fashion she 
adopts. Hence the futility of all the attempts at dress-reform. 
In this case it is useless to convince the judgment and enlighten 
the moral nature by means of dreadful physiological pictures. 
It is much to be desired that this subject should be put upon 
a philosophical basis. Perhaps the barren results in this direc- 
tion hitherto have been due to the fact that students have given 
their attention to the dress itself, and not to the nature of 
woman, who is confessedly the most puzzling problem in crea- 
tion. At least, something would be gained if we could discover 
the principle that, in the nature of things, ought to govern the 
apparel of woman; but we should be nearer the solution if we 
could ascertain whether there is anything in radical feminine 
nature that demands these unaccountable freaks of fashion in 
raiment, which seldom bear any relation to comfort or conven- 
ience, and often no relation to good appearance. Surely it is 
not mere change of taste that causes the costume preserved for 
us by the daguerreotype to seem ugly, for during all our changes 
of taste the Greek costume that Aspasia wore appears charming. 
The hooped skirt and the long-pointed stomacher were always 
ugly. It is unsafe to attempt to adduce a principle from iso- 
lated facts. Mr. Croker records in his diary, April 23d, 1828 : 

" A great crowd at the Drawing Boom, and the absence of hoops brings 
the ladies into such close contact that some of them quarreled, and were 
near pulling one another's feathers." 

Considered logically, this would imply that women adopted 
hoops in order to guard themselves from hand-to-hand scrim- 
mages in public places, and the anecdote would convey the im- 
pression that they laid hoops aside in order to be able to indulge 
in pulling feathers — a logical absurdity, besides involving a con- 
tradiction in woman's nature. The truth is, that no woman 
could tell why she put on hoops, or why she put them off. 
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It was thought at one time that light could be cast upon this 
question by the use of the Darwinian method, and faith, at 
which we now smile, was put in the result of the studies of an 
old bachelor, Mr. Herbert Spencer. The plumage of the male 
bird is always more brilliant than that of the female. In the 
lowest states of undeveloped humanity the same tendency to 
conspicuous adornment is noticed in the male of the species, and 
when we rise a little in the savage scale, the red blankets and 
the striking war-paint contrast still with the plain colors of the 
females of the tribe. Here seems to be a general law founded 
in nature. But as we go on, the development theory does not 
develop as it ought to. At exactly what stage of development 
in savagery the love of ornament comes to the female, we can- 
not say ; but it grows rapidly in the semi-civilized races ; and in 
Oriental peoples, though the man still leads in the fineness and 
costliness of raiment, and retains ornament, the woman is con- 
spicuous in the use of paints and dyes and of jewelry to set off 
her charms. And when we reach a civilization like our own, we 
get entirely away from first principles, and it is the woman that 
flames out as the bird of paradise, while the man sinks more and 
more into inconspicuousness in the plainness of his dress. In- 
deed, we, who believe in the progress of civilization, and mark 
its equal step with what is called the elevation of woman, need 
go no further back than the middle ages to see how the rise of 
women and the decadence of men in the matter of dress — that 
is, rich and picturesque dress — go along with our social and 
general development. In the oldest civilization with which we 
are at present in contact — the Chinese, which has developed 
undisturbed by ideas of so-called emancipation, the distinction 
between the sexes in regard to dress — take the item of shoes — 
is carried to an extreme. It is worth while to remark, without 
any reference now to natural selection, that in a good many 
primitive peoples still remaining sex is not much marked by 
dress ; and in frontier and pioneer life of civilized races, where 
there is always a tendency to degeneration, clothes become again 
to a certain extent interchangeable, and a woman may often be 
seen in a man's hat and coat. 

There are also exceptions to the feminine passion for change 
in fashion that warn us how difficult it is to determine any prin- 
ciple of universal application. The women of Upper Nubia 
have a peculiar way of dressing their hair (doing it up with clay 
balls saturated with castor oil) that is as old as history. These 
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women were Pagans once, if the Egyptians can be so called; 
they then embraced Christianity, and in turn laid that aside for 
the religion of Islam ; but in all these changes of religious prac- 
tice they have adhered to the ancient mode of dressing their 
hair. This example of the persistence of women in a fashion is 
very instructive, but it runs counter to our general theory, unless 
the theory is that the ways of women are unaccountable. It 
seems to me, however, that in a fair view of the historical field 
the higher the civilization the more marked is the distinction in 
the dress of the two sexes ; and expecting, as I do, the highest 
and most desirable development of woman on the lines of her 
own peculiar physiological and mental nature, I should predict 
certain failure in any dress-reform that attempts in any degree 
to make the dress of women like that of men. If relief is 
needed, it lies entirely in the opposite direction. It lies in greater 
conformity to the woman's anatomy and her peculiar functions 
in our ordained life. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that 
beauty is a duty women owe to society, and that the needed im- 
pression of grace and sweetness and refinement she can make 
in the world only by "following the laws of her feminine being. 
Item : square shoulders in man (even if the tailor has to furnish 
them) are indispensable to manly beauty and strength ; but when 
a woman sacrifices her sloping shoulders, which are indispen- 
sable to the lines of female beauty, by the present fashion of 
building up the shoulders with pads, so that she presents the ap- 
pearance of a grenadier with a knapsack on his back, she is 
marching right away from womanly attractiveness. So when 
she apes the young man in a hat and a collar and necktie, and a 
jacket of mannish cut, she is sacrificing to a certain novelty and 
piquancy of suggestion the more subtle charm of femininity. 
Any radical change in the costume of women, such as discon- 
tinuing the sweeping, graceful lines of the long skirt indoors, 
is exceedingly improbable and undesirable. But knowledge of 
art and of the laws of physiology must in time teach women 
that beauty, and the healthful development of woman as she 
should be, are synonymous. Weighting the hips with an intol- 
erable load of skirts, and drawing in the waist so that the figure 
resembles an hour-glass, must some time be considered as much 
a violation of the laws of beauty as of health. 

In conclusion, an encouraging sign is to be noted. While 
changes of fashion are as frequent and as urgent of obedience 
as ever, there is observable within the past fifteen years greater 
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liberty in individual adoption of new modes, and a more en- 
lightened attention to the development of personal tastes. This 
may go on nntil every woman will have the courage to study 
and to wear what best becomes her own figure, face, and style. 

Charles Dudley Warner. 



The corset, even when not unreasonably worn or "laced," 
compresses the dimensions of the waist eight inches from their 
normal measurement. This has been repeatedly proved. 

I have been told by the leading teacher of elocution in this 
country that he was forced to abandon the use of certain calis- 
thenic exercises important to his art, because he found that the 
dress of the pupils forbade them to lift their arms above their 
heads. 

" The very women who want their skirts trimmed most heav- 
ily," said a fashionable dress-maker, " are the ones whose backs 
ache so that they cannot stand long enough for me to try on 
their dresses." 

" Every one of those spots," frankly said a distinguished 
oculist, pointing to a dotted lace veil, " every one of those spots 
is worth five dollars to me." 

" My ladies," testifies another modiste, " are coming to me and 
saying, ' Make me look like Circe Cleopatra.' (Naming a beau- 
tiful and famous and favorite actress.) I answer, ' Madame, 
would you have of me the impossible? Circe Cleopatra has 
never worn a corset. That grace, that suppleness, that charm, 
that ease with which you. observe how the lines of her costume 

follow the contour of her figure Madame, no dress-maker 

on God's earth can create you those things out of a French 
corset ! ' " 

" My patrons," writes the manager of one of the oldest and 
largest enterprises for the sale of what is called the reformed 
underclothing, " are now chiefly fashionable women. Ten years 
ago, when we began struggling against the current, I had only 
strong-minded women. To-day, they are in the minority. My 
customers are society ladies ten to one." 

Pacts are arguments. These few representative ones are 
contributed to this discussion without the interference of 

comment. Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
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"Without going into the consideration of the dress of women 
in various parts of the world, it will be sufficient if I confine 
what I have to say on the subject to their apparel as worn at the 
present day. But it is an important fact that in the earlier 
periods of the history of the human race there were no essential 
points of difference in the dress of the two sexes, except, perhaps, 
in the way of wearing the hair. Roman men and women, for 
instance, wore pretty nearly the same kind of external garments. 
A plate in Planche's " History of Costume " represents a group 
of Anglo-Saxon men and women of the tenth century, and it is 
difficult, if not impossible, to tell which of the figures represent 
men and which women. The traditional fig-leaf was the same 
for both sexes, and from it were evolved skirts that varied but 
little in shape and general appearance, whether they concealed 
the nakedness of a man or that of a woman. The differences 
that now exist have mainly been caused by the revolt of man 
from the inconvenience of long skirts, and the assumption by 
him of a separate covering for each leg. What he has gained 
in the facility with which he can run, leap, climb trees, straddle 
a horse, row a boat, and do the many other things that his occu- 
pations require of him, he has certainly lost in grace and ele- 
gance. Trousers are of Oriental origin, and in the form of 
breeches were worn by the ancient G-auls and Britons. They 
went out of fashion, however, soon after the occupation by the 
Romans, and the gown took their place, or rather re-acquired 
its place for both sexes. 

So far as I know, the wearing of trousers by women is a 
mere matter of convenience and aesthetics that they are perfectly 
competent to settle for themselves, and that they certainly will 
decide without interference from the other sex. It is not a 
question into which sanitation enters. There are no statistics to 
show that the partial exposure of the. lower extremities to the 
atmosphere, which more or less attends upon the absence of 
trousers, leads to greater ill-health or mortality than when they 
are more securely covered with trousers. Rheumatism, sciatica, 
hip-joint disease, white-swelling, neuralgia, etc., are more com- 
mon in men than they are in women. It is true that women 
sometimes wear drawers in winter, but they are in general a 
poor protection in themselves compared with the close-fitting 
woolen drawers of men and the superimposed trousers of even 
more compact material. As a matter of fact, however, women 

vol. cxl. — no. 343. 38 
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endure cold weather as -well as do men, not because they are 
more warmly clad, but because, owing to the flowing character 
of their garments, and the fact that they are not in close contact 
with the lower part of the body, a stratum of air exists between 
them and the skin, and this, being a good non-conductor of heat, 
prevents the rapid cooling of the surface that would otherwise 
take place. It acts just as does the two or three inches thick- 
ness of air when double windows are put into a house. 

But as the occupations of women are gradually becoming 
identical with those of men, it appears to be desirable, on the 
score of convenience, that they should wear trousers, even at 
the sacrifice of warmth and beauty. A woman commanding a 
steamboat would certainly be more efficient in trousers than in 
long skirts. A saleswoman in a shop would do her work with 
more comfort to herself, and more to the satisfaction of her em- 
ployer, if she were disencumbered of the gown and petticoats 
that prevent her from climbing step-ladders to get down goods, 
or jumping over the counter, like her male rival. Even as 
a physician, or as a nurse in a hospital, she would more ef- 
fectually perform her work if she wore trousers, and thus had 
more freedom in the motions of her lower limbs. A woman 
surgeon, for instance, called upon to reduce a dislocation of 
the shoulder- joint, would find skirts very greatly incommodious 
when she came to put her heel into the axilla of the patient in 
order to obtain the necessary fixed point to counteract the 
effects of her traction. Besides, the flowing drapery worn by 
the woman physician and nurse is more apt to absorb contagion 
than the closely fitting trousers of man, and hence renders them 
carriers of disease from house to house, or from person to 
person. 

If I had the determination of the question, I should prescribe 
trousers for all women that do manual labor, except such as is 
of a purely ornamental character — embroidery, crocheting, etc., 
and such as is strictly confined to the use of the hands, without 
the legs being necessarily brought into use — sewing, knitting, 
writing, painting, etc. The sewing-machine should never be 
worked by a woman in skirts. The gown and petticoats I would 
reserve exclusively for women embraced in the above-named 
exceptions, and for those whose office in society is to be orna- 
mental and useful in the various social relations of life. Cer- 
tainly a great deal of the aesthetics of a drawing-room, a ball- 
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room, or a dinner-table would be lost if the women who attend 
them wore trousers instead of the silk, satin, and velvet gowns 
that now add so much to their loveliness. I can quite conceive 
that a man thoroughly imbued with the prejudices received from 
a biased education, indisposed to accept new ideas, and deeply- 
endowed with a love for the beautiful, might be reluctant to pay 
his addresses with a view to matrimony to a woman wearing 
trousers. Still, under the influence of familiarity with the idea 
of a change in the nether garments of the sex, and especially 
should they be generally adopted by pretty women, it might 
reasonably be expected that a change of opinion and emotion 
would ensue, and that perhaps in time he might even be brought 
to regard trousers as filling more completely his idea of the beau- 
tiful than do skirts at the present day. 

There is another point that requires consideration, and that 
is the practice of wearing the gown cut low in the neck, so as to 
expose the breast, and without covering for the arms. It is 
doubtful if this leads to any ill consequences. It has been con- 
tinued for many generations without apparent injury. It might 
be supposed, at first thought, that bronchitis, pleurisy, pneumo- 
nia, and many kinds of rheumatism and neuralgia, would be the 
result of the custom ; but such is really not the case, all of these 
affections being much more frequently met with in men who 
cover the chest and arms with several thicknesses of woolen 
material in addition to a shirt of linen or cotton. 

It has been strenuously urged by many so-called sanitary 
reformers, that women should support their skirts by straps 
passing over the shoulders, and some few have been induced to 
adopt the method. It is to be hoped that it will not spread. A 
woman's hips are proportionally wider than those of a man, and 
there is no better way of keeping up the many petticoats that it 
is sometimes necessary to wear, than by fastening them with 
strings or bands around the waist, over the corset. Shoulder-straps 
hinder the movements of the chest, and tend to make those who 
wear them round-shouldered. Besides, they could not well be 
worn with a low-neck dress. Even if trousers should come into 
general use for women, it would be better that they should be 
kept up by the support of the hips than by suspenders passing 
over the shoulders. It is true that many men wear suspenders, 
and this fact may perhaps lead to their adoption by some women; 
but again no inconsiderable number of the male sex support their 
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trousers from the hips. If comparatively narrow-hipped man 
can do this, wide-hipped woman ought to be able to do it better. 
A good deal more might be said in regard to hats, shoes, and 
stockings. But, as I remarked in the beginning, women will 
settle all the questions of dress for themselves. There is no 
evidence to show that in this respect men have ever interfered 
with them, and if they should presume to make the attempt, it is 
not at all likely that their advice would be heeded. 

William A. Hammond. 



A dress that subserves the purposes of health, utility, and 
beauty may be fairly considered as approaching the perfect 
standard. Theoretically, the problem of attaining to a standard 
embodying these three requisites is easily solved. Practically, 
its solution is beset with difficulties ; yet these are lessening as 
sanitary knowledge and good sense take higher rank in forming 
public opinion, and fashion allows larger freedom for individual 
design and choice. Health demands clothing of texture and 
quality favorable to uniform bodily temperature. It insists that 
clothing be so distributed as to promote equable circulation, and 
so fashioned as to avoid undue pressure upon vital organs, im- 
pediment to the circulation, and interference with reasonable 
exercise of any part, whether of internal organs or extremities. 
Utility implies comfort and convenience. To meet these condi- 
tions a dress is required in which the wearer can live, move, and 
have her being without continual resistance against unnecessary 
weight, or constant and increasing disability because of unnec- 
essary compression. Beauty pleads for artistic conformity to 
the natural human form, and this allows scope for graceful 
curves, for harmonious blending of colors, and for variety in 
style and arrangement of garments. 

In studying to adapt dress to health needs, it is to be consid- 
ered that the skin shares with the lungs the office of an exhaling 
or eliminating surface. Hence loosely woven, porous fabrics, 
admitting of ventilation, are desirable. It is also essential that 
these should be non-conductors to the extent of retaining suffi- 
cient animal heat for the maintenance of normal temperature. 
"Woolen textures for underwear best fulfdl these conditions. 
The unequal distribution of clothing that characterizes woman's 
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dress accounts largely for habitually disordered circulation, and 
consequent cold extremities, with congestion or inflammation of 
internal organs, and resulting disastrous complications. While 
the circulation is kept at its normal equilibrium, every structure 
receiving its just share of blood, hyperemia of any part is out 
of the question, and it is impossible to deviate far, if at all. from 
health. Obviously, so long as one or two thicknesses of clothing 
are considered ample for the extremities, while five to eight are 
worn about the trunk above the waist-line, and twelve to twenty 
below, the blood must be diverted from its rightful channels to 
others already overcharged and congested. Clothing should in- 
crease in proportion to the distance from the heart; yet the 
reverse plan is followed, and the wearer becomes so habituated 
to consequent exposure as to lose natural sensibility to tempera- 
ture. A dress that allows reasonable bodily exercise cannot 
compress vital organs or obstruct the circulation. Sound health 
requires harmonious development and functional use of all the 
bodily structures. If one system or organ is denied its rightful 
office, all others must share its derangement and suffering. In 
no direction is this fundamental law of health more fatally 
ignored than in the lack of wisely regulated muscular exercise 
during young womanhood. The muscles form the bulk and rep- 
resent the dynamic value of the body. In so far as work is 
accomplished by visible motion, they perform it. Yet they are 
denied conditions essential to their vitality and efficiency, and 
hence remain undeveloped and comparatively powerless. Mean- 
time, the over-active brain and nervous system become exhausted, 
and body, mind, and spirit yield to pain, weakness, and the sway 
of morbid sensibilities. Thus the vast army of refined, accom- 
plished, helpless women is recruited by invalids and semi-in- 
valids, who languish in idle unrest, or drag about their houses 
in vain efforts to do and be something worthy of their places in 
life. To the universal neglect of outdoor muscular exercise may 
be largely ascribed the invalidism of women. No educational 
system can be adequate to woman's life-long necessities if it 
fails to recognize this fact and provide as intelligently for her 
physical as for her mental culture. Such provision being made, 
what hinders her enjoyment of it ? Unquestionably, her dress. 
Its reign of despotism begins in youth. The trunk of the grow- 
ing body is encased in a corset or tight waist, under which the 
impressible walls of the abdomen, and even the ribs, must give 
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way. "With maturity the weight of long, heavy skirts is added, 
often supported from the hips. Continued pressure upon yield- 
ing surfaces and movable organs leads to displacements, impair- 
ment of organic integrity and function, obstruction of circulation, 
and loss of muscular mobility and power. The vitally essential 
respiratory movements of ribs and diaphragm are checked, and 
the contents of the abdomen are crippled and pressed downward 
upon the defenseless pelvic organs with each additional tighten- 
ing of lacings and weight of skirts. Evidently the first requisite 
to physical culture is physiological dress. It is equally apparent 
that with many invalid women some reform in dress is necessary 
to recovery. The most useful dress is that which allows of freest 
bodily activity with least expenditure of power. It is estimated 
that to accomplish woman's work in her ordinary dress, four 
times the necessary amount of force is required. Tightness of 
sleeves, waists, belts, shoes, and gloves, stiffness of whalebone 
and steel, weight and hindrance of skirts, must be considered in 
calculating the aggregate of resistance to be overcome with 
every movement. 

The laws of beauty are ever in harmony with those of nature. 
The Greeks, whose authority in art is unquestioned, recognized 
this truth and illustrated it in immortal forms. True art created 
the Venus de Milo as a model of perfect and graceful outline. 
Modern artifice exhibits heads deformed by masses of false hair, 
necks choked by broad bands, shoulders heightened and made 
angular by padding, waists lengthened and laced to distortion, 
hips and back exaggerated by bustles and draperies, while the 
limbs are enveloped in spreading skirts that bear no relation 
whatever to the figure. 

How to dress in accordance with principles of health, com- 
fort, and true art, without undergoing social martyrdom, is the 
practical question. Fashion comes to the aid of hygiene in ad- 
vocating loose, yet well-fitting combination undersuits, conform- 
ing to bodily outline from neck to wrists and ankles, without 
compressing any part, or seeming clumsy or ugly. If some 
substitute for a corset is considered indispensable over the 
under suit, a simple underwaist, made full over the bust, corded 
if desired, and gored to fit the figure, is commended. Rows of 
buttons below the waist-line support skirts, drawers, and stock- 
ings. It is a cardinal principle that the weight of garments be 
supported mainly from the shoulders. During wintry months 
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outside drawers of ladies-cloth or flannel, in shapely leggin form, 
to fit inside the shoe-tops, will answer purposes of warmth much 
better than the usual flannel skirt, and render white muslin as 
superfluous as it is inappropriate. Shoes with low, broad heels, 
wide soles, and roomy uppers, are admissible in point of custom, 
and can be readily procured of anatomical shoemakers. 

Thus far the attire suggested is healthful and comfortable, 
and in quality, design, and finish may satisfy the most exacting 
taste. But to make the external dress comf ormable to the world, 
and answer the highest needs, is not yet within the possibilities 
of woman. Nevertheless, much can be done in this direction 
without rendering the wearer obnoxious to friends and society. 
Heavy plaitings, long trains, intricate and endless draperies and 
trimmings, are not absolutely demanded, even of those who move 
in the dress-circles of the world. To the women who would be 
healthy, happy, and useful members of the community, fashion 
gives kindly thought. In the midst of her bewildering exhibit 
of complex, heavily garnished costumes, are found the redingote, 
pelisse, simple basque, and round skirt, and plain princesse 
gown. The walking-skirt entirely clearing the ground, happily 
holds its place. Many women, in different walks of life, are 
wearing loose, light, simply fashioned yet tasteful dresses, with- 
out question or criticism. In some quiet country resorts, and 
health institutions, picturesque short costumes are worn, the 
skirts reaching nearly to the tops of high-laced shoes, with 
drawers or leggins of the dress-material fitting inside of the 
shoes, and in many cases they have proved the main factor in 
recovery of health. 

Kate J. Jackson. 



